BOSTON, APRIL, 1899. 


The Vision of Peace. 


EACE, peace to come, to be. 
If such were certainty,— 
At last, far off, at latest, ary while,— 
What woe were hard to bear? 
What sorrow worth one tear? 
Murder would soften, dark despair would smile. 


Good-will,-—consider this ! 
What easy, perfect bliss, 
If over all the earth the one change spread ! 
That hate and fear should die, 
And men in amity 
Let go rapine and wrong and fear and dread. 


Till these things come to pass, 
Nay,—if it be, indeed, alas! 
A vision, let us sleep and dream it true! 
Or, sane and broad awake, 
For its great sound and sake, 


Take it, and make it earth’s, and peace ensue ! 
Epwin ARNOLD. 
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The Conference at The Hague. 


We give a large amount of space this month to 
the coming Conference at The Hague. We print 
again the Czar’s Rescript, and give in full his second 
circular, both of which have been specially trans- 
lated for this paper. 

As the eighteenth of May, the date set for the 
opening of the Conference, approaches, the import- 
ance of the occasion becomes more and more evident. 
In spite of the untoward circumstances, in many 
parts of the world, under which the meeting will 
take place,—perhaps the more because of these cir- 
cumstances,—an increasing number of people every- 
where are feeling the greatness and the solemnity of 
the moment, as a turning point of extraordinary sig- 
nificance in the upward movement of civilization. 
It will be the first time in history that a body of 
responsible statesmen, from all the civilized nations, 


in fact, from any nations, has met to take counsel as 
to how universa] peace may be permanently main- 
tained and the world relieved of the untold moral 
and material burdens which the war system has im- 
posed upon it. It will bea long time before the 
immense significance of this fact can be adequately 
appreciated. But it is felt even now, by no small 
number of people. It is dimly understood that 
humanity, in its corporate capacity, is beginning at 
last to take to itself the sovereignty which of right 
belongs to it, and which it will some day exercise 
over all the face of the earth, regardless of national 
boundaries. 

The Czar’s action has been, and still is, the subject 
of suspicion, ridicule and open opposition. He has 
had a good many lectures read to him as to what he 
ought to have done in place of what he did. In 
England even, where his initiative has awakened 
such a popular movement as has not stirred the 
English people more than two or three times during 
the century, the failure of the Conference has been 
prophesied in the bluntest English. A writer in 
the National Review, or rather the editor, declares 
that ‘‘universal peace will be as far off as ever after 
the Czar’s Conference, and universal disarmament 
no nearer.”” Which is only another way of saying 
that the world gets no better, and that war will be 
eternal, which of course nobody believes. A writer 
in the Nineteenth Century, wants the Conference 
to fail. He declares ‘‘war to be the supreme test of 
national value.” Another writer in the Nineteenth 
Century, Sir Henry Howorth, characterizes the 
whole movement in England as an‘‘effeminate agita- 
tion”, a ‘‘sentimental absurdity”, a ‘‘bastard en- 
thusiasm” and what-not, over which he feels it his 
duty to throw cold water lest it get too hot. From 
his language one would think Sir Henry himself 
hot enough to need a vigorous cold bath. 
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But in spite of these cynical criticisms and evil 
prognostications, and notwithstanding the deplora- 
ble apathy and restraint of our own people, the 
Conference is getting itself ready to be held. All 
the governments invited have taken the matter 
seriously—even more seriously than the peoples— 
and are appointing delegates from among their 
foremost men. Our government will send three 
able and experienced men, of whom it is said that 
Ambassador Andrew D. White will be one. Great 
Britain, the voice of whose Prime Minister is the 
most authoritative voice in the whole political world, 
has taken such an attitude toward the Conference as 
to make some measure of success an absolute cer- 
tainty. Lord Salisbury has appointed, as the head 
of the English delegation, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
whose devotion to the principle of arbitration and 
efforts to secure its permanent introduction into 
international institutions, especially into the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States, are 
known by all. This appointment means that Great 
Britain goes to the Conference, not to quibble, not 
to put obstacles in the way of positive schemes, not 
to outwit Russia, not to secure international recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the British fleet, but 
to throw the whole weight of her powerful influence 
in support of the aims for which the Conference 
has been called. 

The Czar himself has grown more serious and 
more determined as the date of the meeting ap- 
proaches. The favor with which his proposals have 
been received, both by governments and peoples, 
has greatly encouraged him. So has the support 
given him in many parts of his great empire. His 
position in the political world is an assurance of 
success. He is a young man with his future before 
him, and he feels that the judgment which will be 
meted out to him will depend upon the success or 
failure of his Great Design, now that he has launched 
it. John Morley has said that for a long time to 
come every public man will be judged by his attitude 
toward the Czar’s manifesto and the Conference 
which he has called to relieve the world of the curse 
of militarism. Much more does the Czar himself 
feel that he is at the judgment seat of the world. 

Furthermore, every nation which enters the 
Conference will thereby assume its measure of 
responsibility for the success or failure of the delib- 
erations. It does not stand to reason that these 
nations representing all the enlightenment, the 
wealth and power of the world, will go to The 
Hague on this august and magnificent mission of 
peace, such a mission as never was entrusted to men 
before, and then either deliberately or accidentally 
and carelessly stultify themselves. Their delegates 


will meet, without any of the ‘‘pomp and circum- 
stance” of war, in the majestic quietness and delib- 
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erateness of reason, and for a month, more or less, 
they will consider the great and difficult problems 
entrusted to them; and the results, however limited 
they may be in scope, will be in reality, in their 
bearings in the future progress of the world, as 
much greater than those of any previous interna- 
tional Congress as the purpose for whieh this Confer- 
ence meets is incomparably great. 
Editorial Notes. 

The urgent appeal for funds which the American 
Peace Society has just made by circular letter has 
met with a generous response from a considerable 
number of our friends, but the amount received is not 
yet sufficient by nearly one-half to cover the need. The 
shrinkage in the rentable value of the property held in 
trust for the Society has been such for the past two 
years that a debt has been inevitable if we continued 
without abatement the work of distributing our various 
peace publications. It has not seemed right, under the 
circumstances of the times, to curtail the work. Indeed, 
there has been every reason for greatly enlarging and 
pushing it with all vigor. Besides this, the Board of 
Directors have decided to have a representative at The 


Hague during the time of the Conference which meets 
there in May, if the means can be secured to meet the 
expenses of the trip. The Society has been one of the 
chief agencies for three quarters of a century in develop- 
ing the great cause of arbitration and peace, now ripen- 
ing to fruition, and it hopes through the generosity of 
its friends not only to be able to maintain but greatly to 
increase its efficiency in the years to come. Will not 
all our friends help us according to their ability? Get 
your friends to subscribe for the ApvocaTe or Pracr, 
or to become members of the Society. Gifts of any 
amount will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 
the Secretary, B. F. Trueblood, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
or to the Treasurer, Thomas H. Russell, 27 State St., 
Boston. 


Need of 
Funds. 


Mr. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador to 
Great Britain, has been chosen to preside 
at the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
As the Conference is to be held at the capital of Hol- 
land, the ordinary rule governing such cases would 
have required the Conference to be presided over by the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs. But the Dutch 
Government declined to undertake the task of presiding. 
The appointment of Mr. de Staal gives great satisfaction, 
especially to London. He is the most trusted of 
Russian diplomats, a man of age and great experience, 
a gentleman of genial and charming personality, and the 
most respected of all the diplomatic corps in London. 
He will have associated with him, in the Russian dele- 
gation, Professor de Martens, of the St. Petersburg 
University, who is president of the Anglo-Venezuelan 


Presidency of 
the Conference. 
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Arbitration Tribunal which is to meet in Paris this 
spring or summer to determine the question of the Vene- 
zuela boundary. Professor de Martens is a great 
scholar, one of the foremost authorities on international 
law and the author of several books on that subject. He 
is thoroughly in sympathy with the arbitration move- 
ment, has several times acted as an arbitrator in inter- 
national disputes, has been Vice-President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law, and was a delegate of Russia 
at the Brussels Conference on the Laws of War in 1874, 
at that on Maritime Laws in 1888, and at that for the 
Abolition of Slavery in Africa in 1890. The appoint- 
ment of these two distinguished men by Russia has as 
great significance as that of Sir Julian Pauncefote by 
Great Britain. 


The Pilgrimage of Peace, as originally conceived 
by Mr. Stead, has been given up. It has been 
found impossible to get sufficent support in two 
or three of the capitals of Europe to justify the under- 
taking. In others, preparations to receive the Deputa- 
tion had been well advanced, and there is a good deal of 
disappointment that the plan cannot be carried out. 
We do not imagine, however, that the success of the 
Conference at The Hague will be in the least affected by 
the dropping of this scheme, which would have been more 
or less artifical. The official delegates to The Hague 
will be influenced by the spontaneous expression of pub- 
lic opinion in their own countries, and this, where it is 
sufficiently developed to be effective, will find natural 
ways in which to express itself, as it is doing in a num- 
ber of the European countries. The present plan is for 
a delegation from Great Britain to go to St. Petersburg, 
before the opening of the Conference on the 18th of 
May, to convey personally to the Czar an expression of 


the profound and universal interest which his Rescript 
has awakened among the British people. Such a represen- 
tation from Great Britain will do much good, in strength- 
ening the hands of the Russian Emperor, for upon him 
at last the success of the Conference will greatly depend. 
If Great Britain and Russia go into the Conference united 
and sincerely determined that real success shall be at- 
tained, along the lines marked out by the Czar, it will be 
difficult for any other nation or nations to put serious 
obstacles in the way. There seems every prospect at the 
present that they will enter the Conference in this spirit. 


The Peace 
Pilgrimage. 


The Peace Crusade, the temporary organ of the 
movement for the promotion of public interest in 
the Conference called by Nicholas II., is pub- 
lished by the Peace Crusade Committee of which Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale is chairman. ‘The office of publica- 
tion is at 1 Beacon St., Boston. The price is twenty- 
five cents for the series, which will be continued weekly 
or fortnightly till the close of the Conference which meets 
at The Hague on the 18th of May. For one hundred 


The Peace 
Crusade. 


subscriptions the price is $15.00. The price of one hun- 
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dred copies of a single number is $3.00. The paper 
will contain reports of the Monday noon meetings in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, and give accounts of similar 
movements in other parts of the country. 


We publish on another page in full the 
circular recently issued by the officers 
of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, through the Christian Endeavor World, to the 
Endeavor Societies everywhere. 

President Clark and his co-workers have not taken this 
step without long and careful deliberation. They have, 
after deliberation, taken it with a seriousness of convic- 
tion and an earnestness of purpose which are character- 
istic of every phase of the Endeavor movement since its 
inauguration eighteen years ago. Henceforth, therefore, 
we are to have as active allies in the war against war 
this great body of three and a half millions of young, 
enthusiastic workers, living in all the nations of the world 
and bound together in a world-wide fellowship. It is 
anomen full of the most magnificent promise. It isa 
‘‘sign of the times” which even a blind Pharisee ought 
to be able to understand. The petition which has been 
prepared, to be signed and sent to the Congress of the 
United States, as will be seen by examining it, emphasizes 
four things: first, that war is such a horrible thing that 
it is the duty of every civilized nation to do all in its 
power toward making it impossible; second, that an 
international tribunal of arbitration ought to be speedily 
established ; third, that our country ought to join prompt- 
ly and heartily in the Conference called by the Emperor 
of Russia ; and, fourth, that the question of a permanent 
arbitration system between the United States and Great 
Britain ought to have immediate consideration. Presi- 
dent Clark rightly says that the Christian Endeavor 
movement ‘‘is a world-wide movement, international, inter- 
denominational, inter-racial, as no other religious move- 
ment in all the history of the world has ever been. 
It has world-wide sympathies and affiliations. It has 
a mission, not in America only, but in every remote sec- 
tion of the world. What, then, is more appropriate than 
that such a society should cast its influence in favor of 
international arbitration and universal peace.” We shall 
hope that the petition sent out will be speedily signed 
by every one of the two millions and a half of Endeavor- 
ers in the United States, and that when Congress comes 


together again the first of December next, the great 
memorial will be rolled at the feet of the Senators and 
Representatives as the first greeting that shall meet them 
in the national capitol. 


The Christian 
Endeavor Crusade. 


Mr. Novicow, the eminent Russian sociologist 
and friend of peace, has prepared the articles 
of incorporation of a peace Society at Odessa. 


Peace Society 
in Russia. 
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The articles have been signed by the president of the 
court of appeal, by the superintendent of instruction for 
the district, and by other prominent public functionaries. 
After a lecture at Odessa on the peace movement, Mr. 
Novicow took in a few minutes the names of more than a 
hundred signers to the constitution of the new Society. 
The articles of incorporation have to be submitted to the 
Minister of the Interior for his approbation before the 
Society is definitely constituted. It is expected that the 
Society, when once established, will immediately have a 
large and enthusiastic accession of members from all 
parts of the district. Verily the world moves, and good 
things come out of Nazareth! 


Professor W. Rauschenbusch, of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, who inaugurated in that 
city the movement in support of the Czar’s 
Conference, said in a sermon on the subject : 

‘‘T think the Czar is sincere and fully in earnest. He 
is just past thirty. Thank God for the impetus of young 
men, before they have grown so wise and so bound up 
in the world as it now is that they have no ideals, no 
vision of a better future left. The question now is 
whether the other nations will meet him in the same 
spirit of sincerity or whether their delegates will come 
with an eye only to their immediate advantage, but with- 
out love for the suffering peoples, without hope for a 
nobler future, without faith in God or the Kingdom of 
God. And in the last resort it will depend on the 
people. If the nations had faith and would now rivet 
their gaze on that Conference with full expectation that 
something would be done, the Conference would not dare 
to disappoint that expectation. On the other hand, if 
the people are indifferent, blinded by custom and mutual 
jealousy, and nobody expects anything to be accomplished, 
that expectation will doubtless be fulfilled. According 
to our faith will it be unto us. John Morley, the states- 
man and historian in England, has said that for a long 
time to come every man in public life will have to be 
judged by his attitude to this effort of peace. But not 
only for individuals, but for the souls of the nations this is 
one of Gad’s judgment days. If we know not the day of 
our visitation, another chance in history will have 
been missed. ‘The dove of peace will flutter over the 
yellow flood of apathy and selfishness and return to 
the’ Divine$heart that sent it forth, bringing back only 
an olive leaf as a pitiful prophecy of a possible future 
better day.” 


Depends on 
the People. 


Onefof the, best recent discussions of the evils 
of "European militarism, called out by the 
Czar’s rescript, is that of Professor T. J. 


European 
Militarism. 
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Lawrence, of Cambridge, England, in the February 
number of the International Journal of Ethics. He 
discusses the subject from both the economical and 
the ethical point of view. From the former, he says 
that ‘‘the burden is already in some countries destroying 
the springs of industry and closing the avenues of 
commerce. The twenty-four thousand miles of soldiers 
which, according to a German authority, represent the 
sum total of the armies of continental Europe, are not 
fed, clothed and provided with munitions of war without 
an annual expenditure of hundreds of millions sterling. 
And while money is poured out like water for warlike 
purposes, education languishes owing to the difficulty of 
raising the necessary funds, and the eternal lack of pence 
hampers every effort to deal with such problems as the 
housing of the poor and the provision in towns and vil- 
lages of the amenities of communal existence.” Of the 
moral evils of militarism he speaks in the strongest 
terms. He quotes Mr. Gohier as saying, in his ‘*L’armée 
contre la Nation”, that “barrack life is a school of 
drunkenness, debauchery and every filthy vice. The 
youths of the nation go into it healthy, clean and 
vigorous. They come out rotten and tainted, to become 
centers of moral and physical corruption on their return 
to civilian occupations.” In addition to this, ‘‘contempt 
of civilians, impatience of civil authority, distaste for 
civil life, are each and all fostered by the overgrown 
military system of most continental nations.” His con- 
clusion is that ‘‘the old doctrine of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, that a standing army is dangerous 
to liberty, may receive startling confirmation at the close 
of the nineteenth century.” 


Rey. Charles H. Pope, pastor of the First 
ter el Parish Church of Charlestown, Mass., the old- 

est Orthodox Congregational Church in the 
Boston Centre, is a worthy successor of Dr. James B. 
Miles, for many years pastor of that church and after- 
wards Secretary of the American Peace Society. Mr. 
Pope was one of the first ministers in the country to 
speak in protest against the policy which has led to the 
slaughter of so many thousands of the Filipinos. On the 
12th of February he preached a sermon from his pulpit 
which has awakened a great deal of feeling pro and con. 
His sentiments are in harmony with those of Senators 
Hoar and Hale, with whom, in a private letter to us, he 
classes himself as ‘‘a humane Republican.”’ As to the 


causes and character of the conflict at Manila he speaks, 
in part, as follows: 


‘*Our country had made a bargain with the nation which 
was supposed to lie at our feet, and that bargain was 
most astonishing. We promise to pay them $20,000,000; 
to obtain a large number of their people, who had been 
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caught in the act of oppression and fraud by the Philip- 
pine patriots, and were held captives there ; we promised, 
remember, to get those Spanish prisoners from their 
captors and deliver them to the nation we had righteous- 
ly ejected from Cuba. Ah, yes, we, the victorious 
American Republic, promised a nation never noble, now 
shipless and bankrupt, to pay them a sum of money 
sufficent to buy them a new navy, and get back into their 
hands a horde of the worst of their agents of oppression. 
. . . Wepromised to demand these prisoners of a people 
better organized than the Cubans have ever been, if we 
are correctly informed, a people aspiring, looking toward 
the light, needing only patient guidance and a helping 
hand to be a Mexico to the Orient, a worthy sister in the 
family of Republics. . .. I say, and will maintain it, 
that the massacre of February, 1899, will go down to his- 
tory as the foulest crime a republic ever committed. 
And I say, without fear of contradiction, that the Presi- 
dent who left a loop-hole for the possibility of such an 
event, the treaty makers who planned for conditions 
which must inevitably lead to such an affair, the Senators 
who refused to listen to their philanthropic associates who 
pleaded for the recognition of Aguinaldo and his follow- 
ers, the General and Admiral who led our troops in the 
actions, will live to see that they have made a terrible mis- 
take, to say the least. The people of this republic will 
never suffer such a blunder to be made again, unless it is 
made before the popular will can assert itself. When will 
this war cease? When shall we really have that ‘‘peace” 
for which some persons were giving thanks months ago? 
When may we who love mankind be represented in the 
management of affairs sufficiently to stop war? . . . It 
is in Washington that the guilt of this slaughter lies. 

After all, the day of American history is not done. 
May God spare our republic long enough to do some pen- 
nance for this crime; to adopt a policy toward all our 
insular possessions which will develop them, lift them, 
stand by their side while they do their part in national 
life, and ask only a fair share in the trade and communi- 
cation which may develop. 

It was sad but true that the cry, ‘‘Remember the 
Maine,” became a slogan for our anti-Spanish campaign. 
It will be right and worthy if we can adopt, as the watch- 
word of a better campaign of peace the sad yet sugges- 
tive and arousing cry, ‘‘Remember the Massacre of 
Manila !” 


Josiah W. Leeds, in a letter to the Philadelphia 
} vine Public Ledger, calls attention to the fact that 

The Hague, where the Czar’s Conference is to 
meet, is only an hour’s drive from Delft, the birthplace 
of Hugo Grotius whose great treatise on international 
law, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, is a classic among peace 
literature and has been translated into every language 
of Europe. J. W. Leeds thinks that Nicholas of 
Russia might well take to heart the statement of 
Grotius that ‘‘it is certain that in the Greek church there 
was a canon long observed by which he who should 
have killed an enemy in any war whatever was excom- 
municated during the space of three years.” The Ledger 


article also calls attention to the fact that only ten miles 
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away is the city of Rotterdam where was born Eras- 
mus, the author of ‘‘The Complaint of Peace,” and the 
writer of many formal letters to crowned heads in which 
he earnestly begs them to put an end to wars which are 
the scandal of Christendom. Erasmus’s side remark on 
territorial expansion, in a letter to the King of Poland, 
is recommended as good reading for our official delegates 
to The Hague, viz., that ‘‘the desire of extending em- 
pire, already too much extended, knows no bounds, 
the case in this respect being like that of pluralists in the 
church,—the more preferment they get, the more they 
desire to accumulate benefice on benefice, and dignity on 
dignity.” In the ‘‘Complaint of Peace,” addressed to 
Philip of Burgundy, Bishop of Utrecht, Erasmus severely 
criticises the naming of cannon after the Apostles, as 
a ‘‘cruel mockery of Christ and of human misery.’’ This 
passage from the ‘‘Complaint of Peace” is quoted as 
peculiarly appropriate in connection with the action of 
the Czar of Russia: ‘‘Let the greatest share of honor be 
ever paid, not to warlike kings—the world has sorely 
suffered for its folly in giving them glory—but to kings 
who entirely reject the war system, and by their under- 
standing and counsels, not by force and arms, restore to 
bleeding human nature the blessings of concord and 
repose.” 


Dr. Richard Henry Thomas of Baltimore, who 
ee is doing much in that city to promote interest 
in the coming Conference at The Hague, writes 
as follows to the Baltimore Swn under date of March 11th: 


‘*Shall the Conference, so soon to be held, prove a suc- 
cess or not? The answer lies largely with the people 
themselves. If those who meet in Conference realize that 
the peoples they represent earnestly desire and expect 
tangible results that shall make peace more easy and war 
less probable, their attitude will be very different from 
what it will be should the people manifest only a lazy in- 
difference. . . Is the present a suitable time to interest 
ourselves in such a proposition as this? Most decidedly, 
yes. It isa peculiarly favorable opportunity. If we are, 
indeed, entering the arena of European politics, as ap- 
pears, and are no longer to remain secure, as we have 
been, in our comparative isolation from entangling foreign 
complications, then all the more reason have we to join 
heartily in a movement that promises to affect interna- 
tional relations so strongly and so beneficently. The time 
is past when we could flatter ourselves that the affairs of 
Europe are nothing to us. They affect us profuundly, 
and we affectthem. The preservation of the peace of the 
world is of vital importance to us, as to the nations abroad. 
. . . The question before us is not whether the Confer- 
ence is to be held, or whether America is to be represent- 
ed. ‘These points are already decided. But the question 
is, shall the conference meet under the impression that 
the people will be satisfied if its deliberations be merely 
perfunctory, or shall it realize that the people demand 
and expect results that shall make for peace and higher 
civilization? It is here that we have an influence. Let 
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us join with other patriots in working for the success of 
the Czar’s effort. It is a movement above all partisan 
considerations. It is world-wide in its scope.” 


Michigan University, which recently won in 
a debate with Northwestern University on 
the subject of the increase of the navy, has 
carried off another victory for peace by defeating Penn- 
sylvania University in a contest on the question of dis- 
armament. The subject of the debate was: ‘*Resolved, 
that, under existing conditions, the abolition by all civil- 
ized nations of their armies and navies other than those 
required for the maintenance of their domestic police is 
feasible.” Michigan took the affirmative and won by a 
vote of the judges, two to one. The speakers for Michi- 
gan were Martin Henry Carmody, Frank Dwight Eaman, 
Le Roy Allen Wilson; for Pennsylvania, William Har- 
vey Alien, James Whitford Riddle, Roland Sletor Morris. 
The judges were State Attorney-General Frank S. Mon- 
nett, Columbus, O., Judge William B. Hoyt and Hon. 
Edward R. O’Malley of Buffalo, N. Y. The contest took 
place in University Hall, Ann Arbor, in the presence of 
fifteen hundred people, whose interest was sustained to 
the very end. Claudis B. Grant, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, presided. The champion 
debaters, according to the reports, were Eaman, of Michi- 
gan University, and Morris, of Pennsylvania, the former 
using very effectively the argument drawn from the suc- 
cessful application of arbitration to international disputes 
during this century. 


Disarmament 
Debate. 


Mr. William Willard Howard, general mana- 
Cuban anda! ger of the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund, 

which has headquarters in the Tribune 
building, New York, and the Congregational House, 
Boston, has established the headquarters for the distri- 
bution of the Fund at Guines, forty-five miles southeast 
of Havana. In his first report, just issued, he says that 
‘‘Cuba is really in a worse condition now than it was 
this time last year when he was first there. The country 
is desolate, the fields are vacant, and the farmers are 
destitute. There is no work.” ‘*We must have cattle 
for these people. They cannot do anything in the way 
of agriculture without them. We can teach them the use 
of mules later on; but just now they must have oxen.” 
A relief farm is to be started at Guines, which is the 
richest district in Cuba. Guines is the market-garden 
of Havana, with which it is connected by railroad. Mr. 
Howard says that Guines has done more toward the res- 
toraticn of her former prosperity than any other town 
which he has seen and that ‘‘she has done just nothing at 
all,” to all intents and purposes ‘‘Her rich fields are 
desolate ; her laborers idle. Beggars swarm through the 
streets, or perish miserably of hunger and disease. All 
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of the reconcentrados are not dead. Many are left, 
wasted wrecks of humanity, waiting for death or the help- 
ing hand of the American people. . . For some of these 
pitable creatures there can be no hope this side of the 
grave ; the rest could be saved and restored to health and 
strength were they properly fed and nursed. . . Unless 
these living skeletons are cared for by some method other 
than a distribution of army rations they will go the way 
of their less fortunate brethren, and the reconcentrado 
will be merely a name in history.”” Mr. Howard says 
that the mayor and people of Guines are much pleased 
at the plan proposed to enable them to help themselves. 
The supply of army rations is exhausted, the last distri- 
bution being made to 3,700 persons, about half of the 
population of Guines. Nothing has been done toward 
improving the miserable state of the country since the 
signing of the peace protocol on August 14, 1898. Since 
that date ‘‘there have been a greater number of deaths 
from hunger in Guines than during the period of con- 
centration by General Weyler.” ‘‘The saddest sight in 
Cuba is the orphans. They had no part in the war. 
The blockade was not for them. But the suffering which 
war and blockade bring fall upon their innocent heads 
with awful force. How any of these poor children 
survived is something that only the Almighty can ex- 
plain.” The Cuban Industrial Relief Fund offers to ad- 
minister a special fund for the relief of these orphans. 
We strongly commend the appeal of this organization to 
all our readers. Contributions should be sent to The 
Continental Trust Company, 30 Broad St., New York 
City, marked ‘‘For the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund.” 
The New England Headquarters of the Fund are at room 
401 Congregational House, Boston. 


The death of John Hemmenway at 
Tacoma, Washington, on March Ist, 
at the age of 84 years, takes away 
one of the most earnest and faithful of the advocates 
of peace of the last generation. Of late years, owing 
to the infirmities of advanced years, he had not been 
much heard from, but a generation ago he was one of the 
most prominent of those seeking to bring about a state 
of public sentiment which will make war impossible. He 
was the author of ‘*The Daily Remembrancer on Peace 
and War’, published in 1875 by the ‘*Peace Association 
of Friends in America.” This book of more than 200 
pages contained for every day in the year a passage 
from some prominent writer on the subject of peace and 
war. It has had a wide circulation and we believe is still 
kept by the Association at Richmond, Indiana. He was 
also the author of the ‘Life of William Ladd, the Apostle 
of Peace.” A bound manuscript copy of the Life of Ladd 


Death of 
John Hemmenway. 


is now in the library of the American Peace Society, a 
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present to the Society from the author some years ago. 
Mr. Hemmenway kept up his intense interest in the 
subject of peace to the very end of his life, writing his 
encouragement and approval to the younger workers in 
the cause. The editor of this paper has been the recipient 
of a number of such letters in recent years, and has 
greatly appreciated the approval and encouragement 
contained in them. John Hemmenway was born at 
Freeport, Maine, December 30th, 1814. He had lived 
for many years, until last autumn, at St. Anthony Park, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and had lately gone with his 
son to reside at Tacoma, Washington. 


The New York Evening Post, commenting on 
no the gallantry of the firemen at the burning of 
the Windsor Hotel, says: 

‘‘We do not know of a more terrible form of danger 
than a great fire. It far surpasses any other form, except 
very rare incidents in a battle, in the things which shake 
the nerves and appall the imagination. There is about 
a fire none of the pomp and pride and circumstance of 
war; no drums, or trumpets, or uniforms, or setried 
files, or admiring women, nothing but bare duty and 
sympathy for other people’s danger and suffering. There 
is no hated foe to be stricken down, or ‘*glory-crowned 
heights” to be scaled, or dominion to be asserted. There 
is no property of a dastardly enemy to be burnt or fields 
to be laid waste. ‘There are simply life and property to 
be saved, mostly by men acting alone amid smoke and 
flame, in the face of many unseen dangers, without 
encouragement from comrades or commanders, and with 
little prospect of ‘‘glory” at the end. 

Now, the thing to be observed and remembered in all 
this is, that, frightful as this service is in many ways, 
comparatively little praise as there is to be had for it, 
there has never, in the history of the country, been lack 
of men for it. No fire brigade has ever been organized 
without finding abundance of recruits for it. More than 
this, we cannot recall a single case in which the firemen 
had to be censured for shrinking from danger in any form 
in which a fire presents danger. We can recall no case 
in any part of the country in which a fireman recoiled 
from any risk which gave valor any part to play. The 
same thing has been true of life-boat men, of searchers 
for the lost and strayed, and of buried miners, of rescuers, 
in short, of every kind, from the perils created by nature 
alone. . - There could not be a better answer to 
the fallacy which does so much service among Jingoes, 
male and female, that to elicit a man’s highest qualities 
you need to give him a ‘:foe’’—that is, something to kill 
or destroy, instead of something simply to save or succor. 
From this fruitful source flows two-thirds of the blather- 
skite one hears about the value of war as an improver of 
character. Some go so far as to maintain not only that 
bearing arms and serving in the wars improve character, 
but that, unless a man takes a turn at them every now 
and then, character runs down. . . . Now, the curious 
thing about this notion is, that it has no support from 
human experience. There is no record of men having 
lost their courage from want of foes to kill, or, in other 


words, want of war, which, when deprived of its fine 
names, is simply destruction of the lives and property of 
people whom you have never seen and who have done 
you no injury. Valor is the product of moral training 
derived from parents, schools, good institutions. . . . 
In short, the notion that a man cannot be brave without 
what Mr. Dooley calls ‘‘a crool foe’’ is a complete delu- 
sion. If he bas grown up under a religion which develops 
his sense of responsibility to his Creator, and in a com- 
munity in which justice is well administered and the 
public funds honestly spent, he will meet any form of 
danger he is called on to meet, with the highest ¢fliciency, 
like our firemen. He does not need to be constantly 
hoisting flags and reading about war and heroes, and 
dining in honor of war, and mourning because the decent, 
industrious Christian young men of his acquaintance 
have not an opportunity to kill somebody or burn any 
houses.” 


Brevities. 


A man of integrity runs with truth, and not with the 
times—with right and not with might.— William Penn. 


. «. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, has just published 
under the title, ‘Criminal Aggression: by Whom Com- 
mitted?’’, a very searching analysis of the responsibility 
of the Administration for the present dreadful situation 
in the Philippines. The pamphlet may be had by 
addressing him at Boston, box 112, and enclosing five 
cents. 


. . + On the 12th of March Rey. B. Fay Mills delivered 
in his regular course of sermons in Boston a powerful 
**Plea for Permanent Peace.” The sermon has attracted 
wide attention, not only because of its eloquent advocacy 
of peace and its appeal for support of the Conference at 
The Hague, but because of its severe arraignment of 
the treatment which the Filipinos are receiving at our 
hands. Copies of the sermon may be had for five 
cents by addressing Morris Lefcowitch, 41 Rutland 
Square, Boston. 


. +. The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia is 
holding tri-weekly meetings for two months at its rooms 
on Arch Street to promote interest in the coming Con- 
ference at The Hague. 


. . . Negotiaticas for reciprocity treaties with France 
and Germany have been resumed by Mr. Kasson since 
the suspension of the labors of the United States- 
Canadian Commission of which Mr. Kasson is a member. 


. . « The Women’s International Disarmament League 
at Paris, which now has 250,000 adherents, has under- 
taken a plebiscite in all the countries where the League 
has representatives with a view of getting the signatures 
of all who favor the idea of international disarmament, 
or reduction of armaments, as proposed by the Czar of 
Russia. 


... Rev. C. E. Harrington, D.D., pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Waltham, Massachusetts, preached 
a powerful sermon against war on the 12th of March, 
making the Czar’s rescript his text. The sermon was 
printed nearly in full in the Waltham Daily Free Press- 
Tribune of March 15th. 
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The Spring meeting of the Commission of the 
International Peace Bureau will take place at Berne, 
Switzerland, on the Sth of. May. This will be one of the 
most important meetings which the Commission has ever 
held, in view of the “approaching Conference at The 
Hague. 


The Reform Bureau of Washington, D. C., of 
which Rey. Wilbur F. Cratts is superintendent, makes 
‘the substitution of arbitration and conciliation for both 
industrial and international wars” a part of its program. 
The Bureau is codperating earnestly with other organiza- 
tions to promote the success of the Czar’s Conference 
both in ‘‘reducing burdensome armaments’’ and in ‘‘es- 
tablishing a permanent Supreme Court of the United 
States of the World,” 


. . A vigorous editorial in the New England Maga- 
zine for December, entitled ‘‘Organize the World!”, by 
Edwin D. Mead, has been reprinted in pamphet form ‘and 
may be had at the Peace Crusade office, 1 Beacon St., 
Boston, at $1.50 per hundred copies. 


Mr. Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, is 
reported to have said: ‘‘If my colleagues in the War 
and Navy Departments make further demands upon me 
for their armies and their fleets, I shall simply invite 
them to read the rescript of our Emperor.” 


— A dispute of sixteen years standing between Italy 
and Persia, which at one time caused a diplomatic rup- 
ture between the two countries, has finally been settled by 
arbitration. The arbitrators appointed by the King of 
Sweden, to whom the dispute was referred, have decided 
that the claims of Italy were groundless and have given 
the award in favor of Persia. 


‘ A banquet of the French Peace Societies was 
held at Paris on the first of Ma:ch, more than one hun- 
dred representatives of the different associations through- 
out France being present. 


. . . At Munich two thousand persons took part in a 
great meeting on the 8th of March, at which, after a 
number of fervid addresses, a resolution was voted in 
favor of disarmament. 


The annual meeting of the Hungarian Peace So- 
ciety was held at Buda- Pesth on the 22d of February 
under the Presidency of the distinguished Hungarian 
author, Maurice Jokai. Strong action was taken, not 
only in favor of the initiative of the Czar but also 
against the duel as inimical to ‘‘internal, national and 
social peace.” 


. Great activity is shown by the peace societies in 
Italy. A new peace journal, Pro Pace, has been started 
at Turin, and the question is being discussed of a gener- 
al Peace Secretaryship for the whole of Italy. The 
Press Association of Rome is holding a series of meet- 
ings in the interests of the proposition for disarmament. 


- + In Holland a great peace meeting of from four to 
five thousand persons has been held at Amsterdam, in 
the Palace of Industry, at which many phases of the 
question of peace were discussed by distiuguished 
speakers. 
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. .. ‘*How to make our Country Great and Glorious” 
is the title of a most valuable discourse, now in pamphlet, 
of Rey. J. T. Sunderland, Oakland California, in which 
he argues forcibly that America ought to take the lead 
among the nations in promoting the cause of peace. 


... Mr. Stead takes advantage of the Peace Crusade 
to belittle the non-resistants, and the work of the peace 
societies for the last eighty years—of which he knows 
practically nothing. Without the work of these societies 
no Czar’s manifesto would ever have been issued, and 
Mr. Stead would not have had the pleasure of riding a 
wave which he had originally nothing to do with creat- 
ing. 

. .. The increase in the British army and navy esti- 
mates for the current year is about twenty-two million 
dollars, carrying the annual expense of the military 
establishment up to nearly two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars. 


.. + The American Humane Education Society, the 
annual meeting of which was held last month in Boston, 
has now 36,148 bands of mercy, 4,167 new ones having 
been formed within the year, in different parts of the 
world. 

. - « Cecil Rhodes, the toughest imperialist of them 
all, says that the people of the United States are taking 
to imperialistic colonization ‘‘like mothers’ milk.’’ He 
prophecies that, for lack of islands, the United States 
will within a century take under their control ‘‘by force 
of arms” all the Western Hemisphere—except Cana- 
da!! The pity of it is that we have too many people 
like Cecil here in our midst. 


The Voice of God to America. 


BY ELIZABETH E. FLAGG. 

I gathered your tribes together 

When ye were a little flock ; 
I fed you with wheat the finest, 

And honey out of the rock. 
My pillar of cloud before you, 

The guide of your wilderness road, 
1 led you in ways ye knew not, 

To reap where ye had not sowed. 


But was it for this, my people, 
I clave you a path through the sea, 
That ye might in turn be spoilers, 
And others may bow the knee ? 
An unknown god ye have chosen— 
Call him Destiny—or Greed ; 
Ye have learned a later gospel 
Than the fathers’ outworn creed. 


So this is “the white man’s burden”; 
Nor let it cause amaze, 
If judged by the Old World's judgments 
When ye run the Old World’s ways ; 
In hate of peoples unwilling, 
In treasures of blood and gold, 
Ye shall pay the price with usury, 
To the utmost farthing told. 
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I made you my Angel of Freedom 
To open the gates of brass, 

And I throned you ’twixt the oceans 
For a bound no foe could pass. 

I gave you the keys of a kingdom 
That prophets had sought to find, 
And my singers had only dreamed of— 

It was yours to loose or bind. 


I set a name on your forehead 
That none of the nations knew; 
I clothed you in robes of the morning, 
The red, the white and the blue. 
Shall the ghostly kings of Hades 
Low mutter, with hand on knee, 
“Through thy lust of power and dominion 
Art thou even become as we” ? 


Will you change for their tattered purple 
Your mantle of crimson bars ? 
For tke tinsel crown of empire 
Will you tear from your brow the stars ? 
Or be in my hand through the ages 
For a diadem of praise ? 
I am God—and I sit in judgment 
At the parting of the ways. 
The Boston Transcript. 


THE COMING CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 


The Czar’s Original Rescript. 


THE SECOND CIRCULAR TO THE POWERS. 
The Peace Crusade in Europe and America. 


The Rescript. 


Issued by Count Muravieff, Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on the 24th of August, 1898. 

The maintenance of general peace and a possible reduc- 
tion of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all 
nations present themselves, in the existing condition of 
the whole world, as the ideal towards which the endeavors 
of all governments should be directed. 

The humanitarian and magnanimous spirit of His 
Majesty the Emperor, my August Master, is wholly con- 
vineed of this view. . 

In the conviction that this lofty aim is in conformity 
with the most essential interests and the legitimate wishes 
of all the Powers, the Imperial Government thinks the 
present moment would be very favorable for an inquiry, 
by means of international discussion, as to the most 
effective means of insuring to all the Peoples the benefits 
of a real and durable Peace, and, above all, of putting a 


limit to the progressive development of the present 
armaments. 

In the course of the last twenty years, the longings for 
general pacification have been particularly marked in the 
consciousness of the civilized nations. The preservation 
of peace has been put forward as the object of interna 
tional policy. It isin its name that the Great States have 
concluded between themselves powerful alliances. It is 
the better to guarantee peace that they have developed 
their military forces in proportions hitherto unknown, 
and still continue to increase them without shrinking 
from any sacrifice. 

But all these efforts have not yet been able to bring 
about the beneficent results of the pacification desired. 

The financial burdens, constantly increasing, strike at 
public prosperity at its very source. The intellectual 
and physical forces of the nations, and their labor and 
capital are, for the most part, diverted from their natn- 
ral application and unproductively consumed. Hundreds 
of millions are employed in procuring terrible engines of 
destruction, which, though to-day regarded as the su- 
preme attainment of science, are sure to-morrow to lose 
all value because of some new invention in this field. Na- 
tional culture, economic progress and the production of 
wealth are paralyzed or checked in development. 

So, too, in proportion as the armaments of each power 
increase, do they less and less fulfill the object which the 
governments have had in view. Economic crises, due in 
great part to the system of armament ¢ outrance, and the 
continual danger which lies in this accumulation of war 
material, are transforming the armed peace of our days 
into a crushing burden which the peoples have more and 
more difficulty in bearing. It seems evident that if this 
state of things continues it will inevitably lead to the 
very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, the horrors 
of which, even in anticipation, cause every thinking man 
to tremble. 

To put an end to these incessant armaments, and to 
seek the means of warding off the calamities which 
threaten the whole world, is the supreme duty resting to- 
day upon all states. 

Filled with this idea, His Majesty the Emperor has 
been pleased to command me to propose to all the goy- 
ernments which have accredited Representatives at the 
Imperial Court, the meeting of a conference which shall 
take into consideration this grave problem. 

This conference will be, by the help of God, a happy 
presage for the century now about to open. It will 
unite, and thus greatly strengthen, the efforts of all those 
states which sincerely seek to make the great conception 
of Universal Peace triumph over the elements of trouble 
and discord. It will, at the same time, cement them to- 
gether by a joint consecration of the principles of equity 
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and right on which rest the security of states and the 
welfare of peoples. 


The Czar’s Second Circular. 


Addressed by Count Muravieff to the Representatives of the 
Powers at St. Petersburg on the 11th of January, 1899. 

‘‘When, in the month of August last, my August 
Master ordered me to propose to the governments having 
Representatives at St. Petersburg the meeting of a con- 
ference whose purpose should be an inquiry as to the 
most efficacious means of assuring to all peoples the 
benefits of a real and durable peace, and above all of 
putting a stop to the progressive development of existing 
armaments, nothing seemed to be in the way of the reali- 
zation, at a comparatively early date, of this humani- 
tarian project. 

The cordial reception given to the request of the Im- 
perial Government by almost all the Powers justified this 
expectation. Greatly appreciating the sympathetic terms 
in which the acceptance of the greater part of the gov- 
ernments was expressed, the Imperial Cabinet, at the 
same time, has received, with lively satisfaction, the evi- 
dences of most sincere approval which have been ad- 
dressed to it, and which do not cease to come from all 
classes of society and from all quarters of the world. 

In spite of the great movement of opinion which has 
taken place in favor of the idea of general pacification, the 
political horizon has materially changed its aspect. In 
recent weeks, several Powers have determined upon new 
armaments, taking upon themselves the task of increasing 
further their military forces. In view of this uncertain 
situaticn, one might be led to ask whether the powers 
really consider the present moment opportune for the 
international discussion of the ideas put forth in the 
circular of August 24th. 

Hoping, nevertheless, that the elements of confusion 
which are disturbing the political spheres, will soon give 
place to calmer feelings, such as will favor the success of 
the proposed conference, the Imperial Government is of 
the opinion that it will be possible to proceed at once to 
a provisional exchange of ideas between the powers with 
this aim in view, and to make an inquiry without delay 
as to the means of putting a stop to the progressive in- 
crease of armaments on land and sea. ‘The solution of 
this question is evidently becoming more and more urgent, 
in view of the recent extension given to these armaments, 
and of the necessity of preparing the way for a discussion 
of all questions having reference to the possibility of 
preventing armed conflicts by the pacific means which are 
at the disposal of international diplomacy. 

In case the Powers should consider the present moment 
favorable for the meeting of a conference of this kind, 
it would certainly be useful for the Cabinets to come to 


some agreement upon the subject of the program of its 
deliberations. The topics to be submitted to interna- 
tional discussion in the conference might be stated in 
general terms as follows: 

1. An agreement stipulating that for a time to be 
agreed upon the existing armed forces on land and sea 
shall not be increased ; the same agreement to apply to the 
corresponding budgets. A provisional study of the ways 
in which, in the future, a reduction of these forces and 
budgets may be brought about. 


2. Interdiction of the use, in the armies and navies, 
of any new firearms whatever, and of new explosives, as 
well as of powders more powerful than those actually in 
use, whether for rifles or for cannon. 

3. Limitation of the employment, in land warfare, of 
the formidable explosives already in use, and prohibition 
of the hurling of projectiles or explosives of any kind 
from balloons or in analogous ways. 

4. Prohibition of the employment, in naval warfare, 
of submarine torpedo boats or ‘‘divers’”’, or of other 
engines of destruction of the same nature. Engage- 
ment not to construct in the future ships of war with 
rains. 

5. Application to maritime warfare of the stipula- 
tions of the Geneva Convention of 1864, on the basis of 
the additional articles of 1868. 

6. Neutralization, on the same terms, of ships or 
small vessels engaged in saving the wrecked, during or 
after battles at sea. 

7. Revision of the declaration concerning the laws 
and customs of war made in 1874 by the Brussels Con- 
ference, but not ratified up to the present hour. 

8. Acceptance of the principles of mediation and 
voluntary arbitration for cases to which they are appli- 
cable, with the view of preventing armed conflicts be- 
tween the nations; an understanding as to the mode of 
their application and the establishment of a uniform 
practice in their use. 

It is, of course, understood that all questions concern- 
ing the political relations of the states and their treaty 
rights, as, in general, all questions not directly included 
in the program adopted by the Cabinets, must be abso- 
lutely excluded from the deliberations of the conference. 

In requesting you, Sir, to find out the wishes of your 
government in regard to the subject referred to in this 
communication, I beg of you, at the same time, to bring 
to its attention the fact that, in the interest of the great 
cause which my August Master has so much at heart, His 
Imperial Majesty judges that it would be advisable for 
tue Conference not to sit in the capital of one of the great 
Powers, where are centered so many political interests 
which might retard the progress of a work in which all 
the countries of the world are equally interested.” 
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The Tremont Temple Meetings. 


The series of Monday noon meetings announced to be 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Good Citizenship Society, to promote 
public interest in the coming International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague, was opened on the 6th of March, 
one thousand people being present. Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
presided, and opened the exercises by a short statement 
of the supreme importance, in the history of the world, 
of the Conference called by the Czar of Russia, and the 
duty of America to be behind no other nation in the effort 
to promote the success of the Conference. Mr. Mead 
was supported on the platform by Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, President of the American Peace Society, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn, and a number of other 
persons interested in the movement. Edward Everett 
Hale, who, because of his long advocacy of a permanent 
international tribunal, had been chosen as the most 
fitting person to open the series of meetings, was intro- 
duced and spoke as follows: 


DR. HALE’S ADDRESS. 


I should like to begin by telling a little story. I was, 
about six weeks ago, in a large audience of college pro- 
fessors and their friends, speaking on this very subject. 
A gentleman on the other side of the hall arose and said, 
‘*Will Dr. Hale tell us why every century has been more 
warlike than the century before, if there is a possibility 
of permanent peace?” That was meant to be what is 
called a ‘‘sticker’’. I replied, ‘*Because it is not so.” I 
counted on my fingers the eight years and one hundred 
days in which the people of America had been engaged 
in war in the nineteenth century, and compared them 
with the thirty-six years they were engaged in war in the 
century before. We have cut down thirty-six years 
of war to eight years. What we propose now is to 
subtract twenty-eight from the eight years that are left! 
(Laughter and applause.) That is what we are here for. 
We have come to apply to the world the eternal prin- 
ciples which in our own country we have applied for the 
last one hundred and ten years. 

Now I am going to read my text. My text is the 
Czar’s rescript, and I read it from The Peace Crusade, 
the jourral of this movement, as printed this morning. 
I have met, I suppose, in the last fifty days twenty or 
thirty thousand people to whom I have spoken about the 
Czar’s rescript. I wish I thought there were one thousand 
who could repeat five consecutive words of it; I wish half 
had seen it; I have discussed it with many who never 
heard a word of it. It was originally written in the 
French language and badly translated into English, in 
which translation it is in everybody’s hands. In this 
number of The Peace Crusade there is as correct a trans- 
lation as can be conveniently given. 

Nicholas II., the Czar of Russia, directed his minister 
of foreign affairs to present to all the representatives of 
foreign nations in St. Petersburg the following communi- 
cation. The press, for some reason unknown to me, 
always chooses to call it the ‘*disarmament proclama- 
tion”, but its opening words are ‘‘the maintenance of 
general peace”. The Czar uses as a convenient illustration 


‘‘disarmament”, but you will see that the maintenance of 
general peace and the establishment of perpetual peace 
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are the object of this great rescript. (See the rescript 
above. ) 

I pity the man who can read that paper either to a 
public assembly or in his own closet and then turn around 
and say: ‘*The Czar lies; he is in a bad scrape and 
wants to get out of it.” I pity the man who is in the 
habit of taking such a view of the motives of other men. 
Whether you believe in the Czar or not, whether you 
believe in this statement by the man whose business it is 
to know what has been done in the last twenty years— 
the result of twenty years of diplomacy—or whether you 
choose to say, judging from your own heart, ‘‘He is a 
liar’, he has pulled the string! The door will open and 
this conference will come together for the purpose be has 
proposed—for the purpose of considering the maintenance 
of general peace; and, thank God, no power this side of 
God can stop it! Twenty-six men or possibly fifty-two 
men, from twenty-six civilized and Christian nations will 
meet in that hall in The Hague in Holland next May, for 
the first time in history since Jesus Christ died, that his 
dying prayer may be so far fulfilled, ‘*That they may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they 
may be one in us.” It will be the first time in nineteen 
centuries that any body of men authorized by anybody 
who has had power has met to consider the conditions of 
perpetual peace. 

We are here to-day representing every form of opinion, 
people who have worked in all sorts of ranks in the past, 
because, as Americans, we know it is possible to keep 
together forty-five nations and live without war, and we 
mean to teach that lesson to Europe and to mankind. 

I have here (I am not going into details) abstracts of 
fifteen out of twenty treaties to which the Czar has 
referred. I have, more definitely, several specific plans 
which have been brought forward in the same line; for 
instance, the great plan of Mr. Blaine, which was agreed 
to by representatives of sixteen of the American states. 
I have the great plan of the Inter-parliamentary Confer- 
ence of Brussels. That was rather a curious congress. 
Any person who is a member of our Congress, of the 
Parliament of Great Britain, or of any other parlia- 
mentary body, may meet in the inter-parliamentary 
conference, in Brussels or elsewhere, every summer, and 
in a meeting of three or four hundred important repre- 
sentative men. This conference drew up a _ very 
interesting plan for a permanent tribunal. Similar plans 
have come into many of the treaties, as the Czar has 
said, but I will not undertake to name them in detail. 
These twenty-six men are coming together to consider 
this subject to which Mr. Mead has referred as the better 
organization of the world. 

It is an absurd thing to say, but the truth is, there is a 
certain difficulty in speaking on this subject in America, 
because we all know how to do this thing. We have 
known since we were schoolboys. We have forty-five 
states, proud, independent, sovereign, each one taking 
care of its own affairs and resenting all interference from 
outside ; yet these forty-five states live in constant peace. 
The men who made the Federal Constitution had to deal 
with thirteen starving little states down on the Atlantic 
seaboard, quarreling with each other; New York estab- 
lishing a tariff against Connecticut, nd soon. Every 
load of wood carried across the frontier was the cause of 
a quarrel. And this body of men meeting to form the 
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Federal Constitution made an arrangement which for one 
hundred and ten years has kept the states at peace with 
each other. The Civil War is not an exception, for the 
Civil war was based upon a question which from cow- 
ardice they omitted from the Constitution. For the rest, 
those thirteen states, and the states that have been added 
have lived in peace. Have there been no questions 
between them? Hundreds of questions. I am speaking 
to an unusually intelligent audience, but it would be no 
disgrace to any person not to know what was the subject 
at issue between Massachusetts and Rhode Island sixty 
years ago, yet such a subject has convulsed the states of 
Italy and Germany in war again and again. We had a 
boundary question of considerable importance, involving 
large annual taxation. Why didn’t we quarrel about it ; 
why did n’t we fight about it, as Bulgari aand Moldavia 
would if their lines came together? Because there was a 
permanent tribunal which heard the question and decided ; 
and there never was a percussion cap snapped or a bullet 
cast in war. 

I was coming up through Iowa three years ago this 
spring with one of the most intelligent gentlemen I 
know, a judge of the Superior Court of Iowa. We 
crossed an immense river there, and I said: ‘Judge, is 
that the Des Moines river you were going to fight about ?” 
The judge said: ‘*Well—it was, or it was not—I really 
don’t know. I cross the river four times each year, and 
of course I ought tc know; the next time you come 
along I will know.’’ There was the river, and the army 
of Iowa on one side in force, and the army of Missouri 
in force on the other side, and nothing wanting but the 
imprudent word of a deputy sheriff to have had a thou- 
sand men killed on each side; but the deputy sheriff 
did n’t speak. How was the question adjusted? A per- 
manent tribunal existed to which Iowa and Missouri had 
torefer. The permanent tribunal made the decision, and 
Iowa and Missouri were at peace and have forgotten they 
were at war. And one of the most intelligent men of 
Iowa could not tell where the river was, about which the 
controversy had arisen! Thatis justas possible between 
the states of Europe as between the states of America. 

There is an important passage in Bryce’s ‘‘American 
Commonwealth.” Bryce understands that here are forty- 
five independent nations that have made 4 covenant and 
agree'| together to submit questions to a permanent tribu- 
nal. He says that, so far as he knows the literature of 
continental Europe, there is but one book which seems to 
show that the author understood the condition of affairs 
here—a book written by a Swiss schoolmaster. That 
one man in continental Europe should have ascertained 
that such a thing is practicable shows that it is possible 
for America to teach the nations of the world that they 
can be as independent as they choose at home; they can 
flog criminals if they wish; they can have public schools 
or not, and have as many million men in their armies as 
they want, and nobody shall interfere; but, at the same 
time, they may have a permanent tribunal which shall 
decide between them when there comes a question of 
boundary or trade. We know that for two hundred 


years after the period which might be roughly marked by 
the death of St. Paul, after Christianity had introduced 
itself into Rome, the states of Europe lived in peace. 
So when I meet my Philistine friend on State street and 
he says: 


‘*Well, you know, of course, you have to have 
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war once in thirty years, to let off the bad blood and get 
rid of idlers; you know you have to have war,’’ I say, 
‘67 don’t know any such thing!’ I know that for two 
hundred years western Europe lived in peace. We would 
not have been in this room but for the two hundred years 
of peace in the reigns of the Antonines. Western 
Europe might have been as barbarous as North Dakota 
was twenty-five years ago. 

After Henry IV., the first sovereign in Europe for four 
hundred years, had made France into one country he 
conceived the idea of a permanent tribunal for all 
Europe. This plan he called the ‘*Great Design’’; he 
made Sully agree to it, and Sully was the first statesman 
of Europe in five centuries. They sent it across to 
Queen Elizabeth, she saw and approved the plan, and 
Burleigh and Cecil and the rest of them saw it and agreed 
to it. With those two strongest powers on its side, 
thirteen out of fourteen of the states of Europe agreed 
to the permanent tribunal; and we should have had it 
three centuries ago; but while Henry was marching at 
the head of the allied forces to crush out the only recalci- 
trant he was struck by the dagger of Ravaillac, and the 
heart that beat for the peace of Europe ceased to beat. 
I never heard anybody say that Burleigh was an ass, that 
Sully was a fool, or that Henry IV. did n’t know what he 
was talking about. Yet if I had been speaking here a 
year ago, and I had ventured to say that the great man 
who is at the head of the strongest empire in the world 
would, before the end of August, call a conference for 
the purpose of organizing a permanent tribunal for estab- 
lishing peace, I should have been called a dreamer, a 
poet, a crank, ora fool. But he has spoken it; the door 
is open; and men are going in. 

It is very interesting, as one traces the progress of 
history, to see who have been and are the supporters of 
this great movement. You have had William Ellery 
Channing, Immanuel Kant, William Penn. You have 
Henri Quatre to make a‘plan for you; but when it is to 
be worked out you do a little as you do when you want 
to buy a house lot; you go down on State street and con- 
sult a lawyer to make sure how the title is and how the 
thing is to be done. As Mr. Depew said in an admirable 
speech in favor of an international tribunal between 
England and America, recollect that it is to the great 
lawyers of England and America you owe constitutional 
liberty. Constitutional liberty is not such an old thing. 
It is not in the Pentateuch, not in the Twelve Tables, 
and not in Justinian. Constitutional liberty came in 
when Coke and the lawyers around him told Charles I. 
that higher than the divine right of kings is the divine 
right of law. Law is the first daughter of the voice of 
God! That is the lesson the lawyers taught then; and 
the lawyers of this country, true to that great lesson, 
gave us the constitution of 1787. It is the great Bar 
Association of the state of New York that has drawn the 
most definite and most practical of a dozen plans which 
will be laid before the convention at The Hague. 

It is easy to talk about poets; it is easy to sneer at 
Mr. Tennyson and the prophet Isaiah, and say the lion 
may lay down with the lamb, with the lamb inside, and 
to make other stale jests; but it is not so easy to sneer 
when the great lawyers of America have drawn up a plan 
which the great lawyers of England have approved. 

The Olney-Pauncefote treaty—a treaty which will 
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always be remembered gratefully in the history of this 
movement—failed in the United States by the vote of a 
few senators who did n’t represent one-tenth of the people 
of the country. This treaty had its defects, and its 
failure is no reason for the failure of all the schemes. 
These plans will now be brought before a competent jury 
of twenty-six men, or possibly fifty-two men, statesmen, 
men of affairs, lawyers, diplomatists. That is the great 
encouragement for us to-day; these plans will be brought 
together ; something will come of it. Ido not see more 
than five merchants in this room—I do not see that num- 
ber. The rest are cutting off coupons in the security 
vaults, or they are sending instructions for making gold 
in Australia or silver in the mountains. But they are 
interested in this affair more than they take the trouble 
to say. There was a very interesting illustration of what 
the commercial force of a great nation is, on that morn- 
ing when the people in New York bought their news- 
papers from the boys announcing, ‘* War with Great 
Britain!” In London the papers announced, ** War with 
America! War with America!” A sort of dumb surprise 
came, but hardly for more than a few hours. ‘Then the 
merchants of London arose and said, ‘* Z’here shall be no 
war!” And the merchants of America said, ‘‘ There shall 
be no war.” And there was no war! The commercial 
instinct is the instinct of peace, because the commercial 
instinct is the instinct of civilization, and civilization 
means peace, and peace means civilization. 

We already hear in England the echo of the voice of 
the business men of England, and we are going to hear 
in America the echo of the voice of the business men of 
America. The lawyers of America are on record that, 
as God lives, there shall be some way which shall state, 
as the Czar has said, ‘‘those principles of equity and 
right on which rest the security of states and the welfare 
of peoples.” And the people of America, whose duty it 
is to speak first, because they are the great object lesson 
of the world, will insist upon it that the government 
which they have intrusted with the duty of administration 
shall speak, as it is only too glad to speak, in the voice 
which declares, HAVE A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL 
FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY !” 


The Coming Day of Peace. 
: BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 
Address at the Unitarian Club, Boston, March 8, 1899. 


A year and a half ago, some of us were pleasing our- 
selves with the notion that in any movement for Univer- 
sal Peace the United States would march at the head of 
the procession. We knew that the policy of the repub- 
lic was against keeping up any more than a nominal 
standing army; and against intervention in the affairs of 
other nations. We knew also that our Department of 
State had initiated correspondence with European gov- 
ernments and had found them inclined to consider favor- 
ably the proposal for treaties of arbitration. And 
when Mr. Olney’s treaty with Great Britain failed in the 
Senate only for lack of a two-thirds vote, the defeat 
affected us like a memory of Bunker Hill. But last 


August we were surprised to find our country superseded 
in the post of honor by the head of a despotic govern- 
ment whose word can set in motion any day a million of 
soldiers. 
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The rescript of the Czar opens upon us with these 
words: ‘*The maintenance of general peace and the 
possible reduction of excessive armaments. . . present 
themselves as ideals toward which the endeavors of all 
governments should be directed.” I am persuaded that 
the events of the last twelve montlis, and the history we 
have had a part in making, do but give 2 solemn empha- 
sis to the Czar’s appeal. 

What people on earth can have more weighty motives 
than we to desire and promote the pacification of the 
world? If the combinations of human rapacity and 
violence which have wrought such havoc through the sad 
past are to continue their rage unchecked through the 
long future, our own country is to be exposed to new and 
formidable dangers. Every year the ocesns are growing 
narrower ; we are already nervous because our thousands 
of miles of coast are unfortified; and every extension 
of territory, as well as every advance in the develop- 
ment of our internal resources, will offer an inviting 
point of attack and compel large provisions for defence. 


Are we to confirm and strengthen our free institutions 
and tohold a place of honor among the forces of civili- 
zation? Then we need to escape from the necessity of 
matching our army and navy against the ever-growing 
armaments of other nations. If we do not join tiem in 
following after the things that make for peace, how can 
we reasonably hope that the republic will not plunge at 
last into the abyss which has swallowed all the old em- 
pires which trusted to the sword only to perish by the 
sword? 

To keep our own government simple, to hold back the 
tendencies to centralization and arbitrary power, and to 
spare the people from those burdens which, as_ the 
Czar truly says, are crushing Europe—all these things 
are involved in our codperation with his plan. 

Last summer it came to the knowledge of the British 
government that Russia was to add a few vessels to her 
navy. Parliament immediately voted to build a larger 
number. At about the same time, the German states- 
man, von Biilow, was saying, ‘*‘Our future is based on our 
right, and our right upon the sharpness of our sword.” 
Very fine and brave; and in the next breath comes a re- 
quest for twenty or thirty more regiments ! 

Meanwhile, just across the Niemen, Russia was suspi- 
cious about Emperor William’s visit to the Turk ; and just 
across the Rhine France was in a paroxysm and the 
republic was shaking to its base, because millions of 
people were more concerned for the ‘‘honor” of the 
army than for the honest administration of justice. 
At home we were being urged to fall into line with the 
exhausting Old World policy, and enter on a course of 
endless military and naval expansion. 

These incidents illustrate the whole business. ‘The na- 
tions that think it necessary to be always on a war footing, 
to go armed for every possible emergency, must not only 
lie awake nights to watch each other; they must study 
how to be more than a match for any other power, or any 
probable combination of powers. Hence the hypocritical 
alliances by which one group of nations is kept in 
hostile array against another group. Hypocritical, 
because not rooted in friendship. The alliances are 
broken off in a Gay at the dictate of selfishness. France 
is the ally of England long enough to fight out the 
Crimean war with Russia; France becomes the ally of 
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Russia against England the moment a point can be 
scored against Germany. Austria is hardly driven out 
of Italy before Italy is wanted to help Austria and Ger- 
many keep the balance of power against Russia and 
France. Even an Anglo-Saxon alliance cannot last a 
day longer than England and the United States can make 
common cause in dealing with questions of Asiatic trade, 
and neither of them dares carry a gun the less so long 
as all the world is in arms. The military system 
is the beast of scripture, with its seven heads, ten horns, 
and great iron teeth. 

Small nations are obliged to assume enormous burdens 
in order to keep themselves from being hustled to death 
in the crowd. What a sorrowful spectacle is young 
united Italy, impoverished and tortured by the supposed 
necessity of creating a great army and navy and of em- 
barking in a policy of colonial expansion in Africa and 
Asia! Why could she not learn wisdom from a neigh- 
bor’s folly? Since 1895 Spain has spent $275,000,000 
in trying to establish her sovereignty over the islands 
which hate her as a murderess. 

Shall we go on sowing dragon’s teeth forever? There 
is amore excellent way. We are to change the animus 
and objects of diplomacy by bringing «// the nations into 
an alliance. Weare to consult together, not merely how 
one combination can outwit or overpower another,— 
not merely how to shape our policies according to the 
promptings of suspicions, jealousies, old grudges, tradi- 
tional hatreds, dynastic and territorial greeds; but to 
contrive how we may open the highway of prosperity to 
all mankind. 

It is largely a question of horizons. How far can we 
see? Oflicialism, civil and military, is called to deal 
with the day’s doings; it is short-sighted to all but near- 
by facts and present situations; it is often blind to 
causes and consequences. So it demands strong armies 
to over-awe, strong garrisons to defend, strong and swift 
ships to clear the seas, not half realizing that every such 
demand on one side compels an equal or greater outlay 
on the other. Thus every military nation, under the plea 
of self-defence, becomes an oppressor of all mankind, 
perpetuating war by perpetually increasing the prepara- 
tions for war. 

A few evenings ago I heard a naval chaplain describ- 
ing the eagerness of our marines for the Santiago 
fight and their exultation at the sight of the enemy 
emerging from the harbor. The physician, he said, is 
glad of a call to try his skill; the lawyer welcomes a 
case; the preacher gives thanks for an opportunity to 
speak to the people. Just so, it is the soldier’s business 
to fight, and it is natural that his spirits should rise to 
the occasion. Yes, all this is natural, and we are human 
enough.to understand it, and perhaps to sympathize with 
it. But it will occur to you that this passion for war, 
when it becomes a settled motive and gives rise to a 
permanent profession, is not one of the forces that make 
for peace, and is very likely to increase the probabilities 
of conflict; it is the spark that explodes the magazine, 
the kindling wood that lights the conflagration. Nations 
are like individuals; if they carry arms, they find occa- 
sion for using them. If they go unarmed, they settle 
their disputes by more judicial methods. 

The difficulties in the way of general pacification are 
great, but as has been well said: ‘‘more difficulties are in 


the way of its proving a failure.’’ The forces at work 
for peace are many and mighty. The clearest voices 
heard just now throughout the civilized world are pro- 
tests against war. Every cabinet of Europe is consult- 
ing how to keep the peace. Every leading statesman and 
journalist, even if he throws cold water on the Czar’s 
proposals, admits the desirability of their suceess. Why 
should not the will make the way? 

There are five distinct and practicable measures which 
are sure to be considered. 

1. Treaties of arbitration, or the settlement of dis- 
putes by that method, even in the absence of treaties. 
Such settlements already count by scores. 

2. Treaties of reciprocity in trade. The rivalries of 
honorable commerce are all in the interest of good neigh- 
borhood ; and the time will come—I believe it will come 
soon—when the barriers to international intercourse will 
be counted as relics of barbarism. 

3. Neutralization of the open seas. I heard George 
S. Hale tell how for eighty years an agreement written on 
one sheet of paper had kept both England and the United 
States from launching vessels of war on our great in- 
land lakes, and had made it needless to plant fortifications 
on their shores. Why may not this policy be widened 
to the breadth of the Atlantic and the Pacific seas, which 
are rapidly becoming like inland lakes ¢ 

4. Provisions for international coinage, or more 
probably for a monetary unit, to the immeasurable 
convenience of a thousand millions, and acceptable to 
everybolly but the money-changers, are among the 
possible conceptions which local narrowness, pettiness 
and precedent may yet mske to the growing spirit of 
goodwill and good understanding. 

5. But crowning and completing the edifice of justice 
and peace must come that Permanent Tribunal for the 
settlement of international difficulties of which we are 
hearing sv much and are yet to hear more. 

The growth of reason is slow. The animal still sup- 
presses and imprisons the man; brute force still domi- 
nates the earth, and goes about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom it may devour, and generally finding a square 
meal. The conflict of right with might, of reason with 
violence, of justice with selfishness, still goes on. But 
the museum which holds the spear and club of the 
earlier savages may yet be the resting-place of those 
more destructive weapons and engines which are still the 
boast of our spurious civilization. That better day may 
tarry long; we must wait for it, and work for it. 

The movement for peace will gradually acquire mo- 
mentum and carry all before it. There will be an up- 


‘rising of the people. Sheldon Amos, an eminent jurist, 


predicts that some future morning when a government 
declares war, it will be surprised and paralyzed into in- 
action by discovering that a change has come over pub- 
lie feeling, —that the people refuse any longer to shoot or 
be shot. 

Back of politics and statesmanship and diplomacy is 
trade. Trade does not want war,—not even to create 
markets. When all the world is at peace all the world 
will be an open market. Back of trade is industry. 
Production does not want war. Nobody knows so well 
where the military shoe pinches as the workingmen. 
They are almost unanimous in their hatred of war. They 
know too well how the wealth is produced which is 
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swallowed up in this maelstrom. They know that when 
rich men’s sons wear the shoulder-straps poor men’s sons 
must die in the trenches or rot in the camps. 

I once asked our loved and honored General Arm- 
strong whether there was truth in the accounts given of 
the general degradation and dishonesty and sensual vice 
of the Southern negroes. ‘‘Yes,” hesaid, ‘‘no words could 
over-state the horrors of the situation. ‘*What hope,” 
then I asked,—‘‘what hope of a better future? Your 
Hampton and Tuskegee schools reach a few hundreds ; 
yet in a few years the number of the colored people is in- 
creased by millions.”’ 

His answer was exultant. ‘‘No matter how black the 
night ; when once the faintest ray gilds the eastern sky, we 
know the day is coming. The light will increase, the 
darkness will fall back ; the sun is sure to conquer.” 

And I am sure that if Whittier were still with us, 
the call for a Conference of civilized nations to consider 
how to lessen the evils and abolish the customs of war 
would make him break once more into glad and grateful 
song : 

‘The day is dawning in the East of which the prophets told, 
And brightens up the sky of Time, the Christian Age of Gold.’’ 


Christian Endeavor War Against War. 


On the 15th of March Dr. Francis E. Clark and the 
other officials of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
issued the following letter to the Christian Endeavor 
Societies. No more important step, in the line of 
religious work, has ever been taken for the promotion 
of general interest in the great cause of Universal Peace: 


ENDEAVORERS, WAR AGAINST WAR. 


One of the great world movements, I believe, is that 
in favor of peace on earth and goodwill to men. The 
fulfilment of the angels’ song seems to have been long 
upon the way, but the prospects for its speedy realization 
were never so bright as to-day, in all the history of the 
nineteen centuries since the celestial choir gave it voice. 
The rapprochement of England and America during the 
last year has been one of the great events of history ; 
the consequent increase of good feeling between Canada 
and the United States has made all our hearts glad; and 
the brave young Czar of all the Russias has crowned it 
all by his noble utterance in behalf of national disarma- 
ment. 

Here is a great world issue into which Christian 
Endeavorers can throw themselves heart andsoul. The 
proposals for peace have no partisan squint. It is not a 
move upon the political chessboard, or, if some indi- 
viduals and nations would selfishly degrade it to this low 
level, the whole subject is so much vaster and nobler 
than party politics, that time-serving tricksters will be 
swept away, finding the movement too big for them. 

I am not one of those who believe the Czar’s rescript 
to be the trick of a wily demagogue, and from our present 
knowledge of his purpose and character I think these 
suspicions are unworthy of any generous mind. But 
even at the worst, supposing that what his enemies say is 
true, and that he is not sincere in the matter, let the 
Ciristian world take him at his word, and demand in 
good faith the carrying out of these noble proposals that 
look finally to the beating of every sword into a plough- 
share and every spear into a pruning-hook, 


But what have Christian Endeavorers to do with this 
matter? Much every way. Ours is a world-wide move- 
ment, international, inter-denominational, inter-racial, as 
no other religious movement in all the history of the world 
has ever been. It has world-wide sympathies and affilia- 
tions. It has a mission, not in America only, but in 
every remote section of the world. Particularly has it 
bound together the hearts of English-speaking young 
people in four continents, America, Europe, Africa, and 
Australia. In America it holds its great conventions on 
both sides of the line that separates the United States 
from its northern neighbors. Next summer its annual 
feast will be held at a border city, equally accessible to 
Canada and the United States. In 1900 the greatest 
international religious convention ever held will assemble 
in the halls and churches of London and the Crystal 
Palace. 

What, then, is more appropriate than that such a 
society should cast its influence in favor of international 
arbitration and universal peace? It has opportunities for 
re-echoing the angels’ song possessed by no other organi- 
zation in the world. Christian Endeavor is a unifying 
force, and universal peace is necessary to a united 
Christianity. 

But, above all, I believe that this is God’s purpose and 
plan. I cannot believe that He desires the red-handed 
Demon of War to stalk abroad any longer, going to and 
fro in the earth like Satan, and walking up and down in 
it. If anything can make the angels weep, it seems to 
me that it must be the bloodshed and carnage of an 
awful battle. 

If this is so, then it is our duty as Christians, as young 
Christians with a future century before us, as Christians 
with such a magnificent opportunity to further a good 
cause, to do all that we may to deserve the beatitude of 
the peace-makers. 

Here is one thing that we can do. We can all pray for 
this cause that is as wide as the earth, as high as heaven, 
and as important as the counsels of God. Here is some- 
thing definite, practical and tangible, and let no humble 
Endeavorer, who believes in prayer, forget that he can do 
something to move the arm that moves the world and to 
hasten the glad day of universal peace. 

We can, too, help answer our own prayers. We can 
petition (this is always within the rights of free-born 
Anglo-Saxons) ; we can agitate the subject ; we can help 
create public opinion; we can devote a session of our 
local or State union to the subject; we can show the 
world that so far as we are concerned the Christian youth 
of America are looking eagerly forward to the new day 
when war shall be counted with slavery and polygamy, 
as one of the barbarities of a backward age. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World will have much to say about this 
matter in the future, and I ask for your sympathetic and 
earnest attention to every word that tends to usher in the 
reign of the Prince of Peace. To make this very prac- 
tical for the Endeavorers of the United States, there will 
be found in this paper a form of memorial to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. I hope that thousands 
will take pains to circulate and sign it. 

Your friend, Francis E. Crark. 


War Aaarnst War. 
That is a worthy battle-cry for Christian Endeavorers. 
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Let it be taken up with ardor. Let the Christian Endeavor 
world ring with it. We have been patient with the terrible 
iniquity long enough. 

There are times when war is justifiable. God bestowed 
his manifest blessing upon our late war with Spain, and 
the God of Battles was with us. (The ApvocaTe or 
PEACE, it is needless to say, does not endorse these two 
sentences). But the God of Battles delights rather to 
become the Prince of Peace. Not all war is evil, but no 
war is best. There is always a better way, a more civil- 
ized way, a more Christian way, the way of arbitration. 
Shame upon Christendom that it has waited all these cen- 
turies to make universal and assured this better way! 

The Emperor of Russia has put the matter on a prac- 
tical footing. Few assemblies in the world’s history have 
been so momentous as the coming International Confer- 
ence on the world’s peace. It will produce results; it 
must. For our country to fail of representation there 
would be a lapse from our noblest ideals. 

Many causes, also, have drawn closer together, during 
recent months, our own nation and Great Britain. The 
Anglo-Saxon race has recently made enormous gains in 
power and renown. If we can all stand together, and 
stand for peace and on earth, it will be a spectacle worthy 
to draw back to earth the angel choir of Bethlehem. 
Negotiations for Anglo-American arbitration should at 
once be resumed ; and since our country broke them off 
before, it should properly open them again. 

Some may consider this an unsuitable time for such 
an agitation, since the war spirit has so recently been 
aroused among us, and fed upon successes so gratifying. 
On the contrary, this is the very time of times, while the 
horrors of war are fresh within our memories, the pesti- 
lential camps, the corruptions of management, the deadly 
transports, the sickening wounds, the loss of noble young 
men from college, workshop, and home, the vast burden 
of expense, the lowering of sentiment to what is brutal, 
till the war for liberty became, in the actual thought of 
myriads, a war for aggrandizement, enrichment, and 
revenge. Not long ago we were on the verge of such a 
war with our English brothers. Events to-day might 
easily precipitate such a war with the Germans, almost 
as nearly our kin. Is such a possibility worthy of 
Christian men? 

This, then, is the memorial we present to the Christian 
Endeavorers of America for their signatures : 


To the Senate and House of Kepresentatives of 
the United States of America. 


We, whose names are affixed hereunto, are members and friends 
of the societies of Christian Endeavor, numbering in this country 
over forty thousand organizations, with more than two and a half 
millions of members, and in foreign lands over fourteen thousand 
organizations, with nearly one million members. It is the sense 
of our world-wide fellowship that impels us to this memorial. 
Canada, Great Britain, and Australia contain hundreds of thou- 
sands whom we have come to honor and love as_ brethren. 
Among the Hindoos and Persians, the Chinese and Japanese, the 
natives of Africa and Madagascar, the republics of South 
America, are large numbers who are thus closely knit to us. 
Our comrades in Christian Endeavor are found in France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Turkey, Greece, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Denmark, Austria, Belgium. In Spain itself, our foe in 
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the late war, is a rapidly increasing number of them, and Christian 
Endeavorers were found in each of the opposing armies. 

In view of these facts, we wish tu express our abhorrence of war, 
and our solemn conviction that it is the duty of every civilized 
nation to do all in its power toward making war impossible. We 
wish to record our desire for the speedy establishment of an 
International Tribunal of Arbitration. We wish to show our 
interest in the International Conference to discuss this matter, 
proposed by the Emperor of Russia, and to urge that our country 
join promptly and heartily in that conference. And especially we 
desire by our signatures to appeal for the immediate consideration 
of the question of arbitration between this nation and Great 
Britain, that the Anglo-Saxon race may become united in the 
interests of peace and goodwill. 

In presenting this memorial we are emboldened by the assurance 
of a cordial reception on the part of large numbers of our legisla- 
tors, and we are confident that the Congress of the United States 
of America will in the future, as in the past, prove true to the 
largest sentiments of humanity. May the Divine blessing attend 
your deliberations. 


We believe that every single Endeavorer in America 
will wish his signature to appear on this memorial when 
it goes before Congress. We believe that you will all be 
eager to canvass your friends for signatures, the older 
church members, the business men, and other leaders in 
each community. We are confident that you will not 
procrastinate, but will understand the importance of 
promptness. 

It is necessary, if our memorial is to do us credit and 
produce good results, that it appear in good shape. Do 
not cut out or copy the form given above, and do not print 
your own. The United Society of Christian Endeavor 
has prepared copies of this memorial, well printed on 
heavy paper, with large space for signatures, which 
Secretary Baer will send to any address at cost price, 
namely, five cents each. When signed, they should be 
returned to Secretary Baer, Boston, Mass. Full direc- 
tions accompany each memorial. 

We shall have much more to say in later numbers, and 
shall present exhortations and commendations from many 
eminent men. But do not wait for this. We shall print 
the name of the Endeavorer in each State who is the first 
to respond to this appeal. War against War! 


What Shall Be Done with the 
Philippines ? 
The following appeal to the people of the United States 


- was sent out at the middle of March signed by a com- 


mittee of twenty-nine prominent citizens, among which 
are found the names of ex-Governor Boutwell, ex-Senator 
Edmunds, ex-Secretary Sherman, Hon. J. G. Carlisle, 
Samuel Gompers, President David Starr Jordan, Herbert 
Welsh, Charles Francis Adams, Carl Schurz, Edward 
Atkinson, Professor E. H. von Holst, Moorfield Story, 
Esq., Hon. Patrick A. Collins, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Andrew Carnegie, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
Professor Felix Adler, Professor William G. Sumner 
and others : 

‘*‘To the people of the United States: The full ratifi- 
cation of the treaty with Spain will cause a technical 
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change in the relations of the United States to the Phil- 
ippine islands, but will afford no reason for any change of 
the views of the anti-Imperialists in regard to the future 
of the islands, nor will it in the least affect the clear duty 
of this republic. 

We are now engaged in warfare with the inhabitants 
of those islands. It is unprofitable to discuss the ques- 
tion as to which party began hostilities. No other result 
could have been expected when the lines of two opposing 
military forces were held so close and in such tense con- 
dition that little was needed to cause an explosion. 


The evidence is very clear that Aguinaldo was 
brought to the islands by our own warship, that his aid 
was accepted and desired in our military operations 
against the Spaniards, and that hopes of independence 
were encouraged by our consuls and other officers, that a 
parliament of the islands, organized by representatives 
elected by one hundred and eighty-six towns and 
provinces chose Aguinaldo president and framed a 
constitution, which was promulgated, defining the 
powers and duties of the separate departments of 
the government with remarkable clearness and ability 
and that the government so formed fairly represented the 
intelligence of the people of the islands. 

It is also undeniable that on January 5th President 
McKinley issued a proclamation through General Otis, 
declaring that on the 10th of the previous month the 
Philippine islands had been ceded to this country by 
Spain by the signature of the treaty of Paris, and further 
ordered him to extend the military government of the 
United States ‘to the whole of the ceded territory,’ and 
to demand the surrender of Iliolo, which was then held by 
the Filipinos in an orderly manner by capture from the 
Spaniards. 

It cannot be claimed in law that this assumption of 
power was warranted in advance of the ratification of the 
treaty by both parties and there can be no doubt that the 
arbitrary claim greatly aggravated the people of the 
islands, whose hope of independence seemed thus rudely 
destroyed. 

No declaratory resolution as to the future of the 
islands was assented to by the administration before the 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate, and none has 
been made since. 

Any right that we assert to ownership of the Phil- 
ippines must rest, therefore, either upon conquest or upon 
purchase from their Spanish oppressors, or upon both, 
and in any case it is, as we believe, inconsistent with the 
principles of this republic, and fraught with danger to 
its peace and to the peace of the world. 

The first result we already witness, a war of subjuga- 
tion, which must embitter the people we seek to rule, and 
which, however successful, must bring disaster and death 
to our soldiers and unmeasured cost to our people. 

Profoundly impressed with the seriousness of the 
situation, it is the purpose of the anti-Imperialists to 
continue the circulation of literature, to assist in the 
formation of leagues, and, by public meetings, and every 
proper means known to a free people, to agitate for the 
revival in the land of the spirit of Washington and Lin- 
coln, to protest againsta spirit of militarism and force, 
to oppose the colonial idea and a permanently large 
standing army, and to assert the vital truths of the De- 
claration of Independence embodied in the constitution and 
indissolubly connected with the welfare of this republic. 


They urge, therefore, all lovers of freedom, without 
regard to party associations, to co-operate with them to 
the following ends: 

First—That our government shall take immediate 
steps toward a suspension of hostilities in the Philippines 
and a conference with the Philippine leaders, with a view 
to preventing further bloodshed upon the basis of a recog- 
nition of their freedom and independence as soon as proper 
guarantees can be had of order and protection to property. 

Second—That the government of the United States 
shall tender an oflicial assurance to the inhabitants of the 
Philippine islands that they will encourage and assist in 
the organization of such a government in the islands as 
the people thereof shall prefer, and that upon its organiza- 
tion in stable manner the United States, in accordance 
with its traditional and prescriptive policy in such cases, 
will recognize the independence of the Philippines and its 
equality among nations, and gradually withdraw all mili- 
tary and naval forces.” 


Ideal Patriotism. 


BY ISABEL CUSHMAN. 


‘*Patriotism,’’ the dictionary tells us, is ‘‘love of 
country.’’ It has taken the race long ages to reach this 
thought of ‘‘country,” and some would have it that the 
realization of ‘‘ideal patriotism” lies as far in the future 
as does in the past the crude, original notion, out of 
which, in the course of uncounted centuries, have been 
developed the dignity and the humanity of ‘‘country.” 

A glance at the origin of a few of our common words 
will serve to show how the idea of patriotism has risen 
from its rude beginnings. 

Our words alien (literally, if we trace the word back 
to its first beginnings, ‘‘the other’’) ; stranger, foreigner 
(both originally “the one out of doors,” ‘‘outside the 
house”); gwest (originally, ‘‘an enemy”); barbarian 
(‘‘babbler,” i. e., speaker of a tongue not understood by 
the giver of the name) ; Gentile (‘‘tribal,” 7. e., not be- 
longing to the great city, Rome) ; pagan (‘‘a villager,” 
as contrasted with the dwellers in Rome); heathen 
(‘‘heath-folk,” those who lived outside the primitive 
village) ; all show how exceedingly narrow-minded the 
first patriots were, and through what stages their ideal of 
patriotism evolved. To-day every one of these expres- 


- sions, alien, stranger, foreigner, barbarian, gentile, pagan, 


heathen, carries with it less of personal malice and vin- 
dictiveness, while guest has come to be one of the most 
kindly thoughted words in all the wide range of our 
common every-day speech. 

Another list of words serves also to bring the same 
thought home to us: neighbor (the ‘‘near-dweller’’) ; 
house (‘‘hiding-place,” ‘‘refuge’’); home (*‘stopping- 
place”) ; town (‘‘enclosure,” ‘‘hedge”) ; city (‘‘hive” or 
“resting-place”’) ; country (the “‘region opposite’”’). What 
new and deeper, broader meanings have not the ages 
wrought into these once so crude expressions! What 
ideals of patriots forgotten and unremembered live for- 
ever in the magic words of home and country! The 
study of language tells us that the history of patriotism 
is the story of the evolution of altruism. The old idea 
of one law for a friend, and another for an enemy—love 
for one, hate for the other—the primitive system of a 
double ethical code, has lost more and more of its power, 
as man has become more truly man. ‘To be sure, we are 
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not altogether rid of it yet, but the ideal of the patriot 
has grown nobler and mounted higher, as 


“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with 


might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of 
sight.” 

History tells us that ideal patriotism has resulted only 
from higher personal ideals; unwavering fidelity to the 
dictates of conscience and the revelations of everlasting 
truth. Not alone the soldier can be a patriot, for, as 
Milton says: ‘‘Peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nowned than war,” and the greatest patriots have ever 
been found among the least warlike and destructive men 
and women. Strong assertions and public boastings 
never reveal the genuine patriot. Too often we feel the 
truth of Dr. Johnson’s saying that ‘‘patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” An immoral, a dishonest citi- 
zen, can have no conception of what ideal patriotism 
means. Nor does mere devotion to the interests of one’s 
native land make the true patriotic soul. He who cries, 
as did Stephen Decatur, ‘‘My country, right or wrong !’’ 
is traitor to man, to God, to all the verities of his in- 
finite universe. Only by absolute devotion to these on 
the part of the real leaders and shapers of men, has 
mankind advanced from the cramped ideals of the pre- 
historic cave-dwellers, and the unstable imaginings of the 
world-roving nomads of later ages, to those God-like 
aspirations with which the closing years of the nineteenth 
century are rife. 

True genius has always been patriotic in the highest and 
noblest sense, and we must sit at the feet of the world’s 
greatest men and women if we would learn of the deepest 
expressions of ideal patriotism. Philosophers, men of 
science, poets, prophets, have ever been of one mind, 
one faith. 

To Diogenes, Alexander the Great once paid the com- 
pliment of saying, ‘‘If I were not Alexander, I would 
be Diogenes.” In fine scorn and contempt of Greek ex- 
clusiveness and despisal of the outside world, the great 
philosopher used to say, when men asked him, ‘‘Of what 
city, of what country art thou?” ‘I am cosmopolite, a 
citizen of the world.” 

Tycho Brahe, the celebrated Danish astronomer of the 
sixteenth century, left behind him this immortal sen- 
tence: Omne solum forti patria est, coelumque undique 
supra. ‘*To the brave man every land is his native 
country, every spot over which is the blue of heaven.” 

Poets, in all ages, have been patriots par excellence, de- 
nouncing tyrannies, and despotisms, and singing the good 
the true, and the beautiful into the lives of men forever. 

Sidney Lanier, the greatest of our Southern poets, sings 
thus nobly of the ideal aspects of American patriotism : 

Long as thine Art shall love true Love, 
Long as thy Science Truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy Brother every man below, 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow! 

What a glorious contrast to Decatur’s miserable prose ! 

Lanier’s Northern fellow bard, Lowell, has thus beau- 
tifully enlarged upon the same great thought : 

Where is the true man’s fatherland ? 
Is it where he by chance is born ? 
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Doth not the free-winged spirit scorn 
In such pent borders to be spanned ? 
O, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heavens wide and free! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birth-right, brother !-- 
That spot of earth is thine and mine; 
There is the true man’s birth-place grand! 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Shakespeare, the greatest genius the world has yet 
produced, is beyond all measure patriotic in the true 
sense of the term. While to his own dearly loved land he 
pays the matchless tribute spoken by the dying lips of 
old John of Gaunt, in Richard I, and transforms, if but 
for a moment, to majesty worthy the crown and fame of 
England, the weak and worthless King John, in his bold 
defiance of the Pope, he has not forgotten to give ex- 
pression to that higher, broader patriotism which is native 
to the heart and mind of genius. Exceeded only by the 
passage in the New Testament, by which it was suggested, 
is Cardinal Wolsey’s parting advice to Thomas Cromwell, 
in Henry VIII: 


Love thyself last; cherish those hearts which hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty ; 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues; be just, and fear not; 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and Truth; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! 

This is ideal patriotism. 

How shall we cultivate this spirit? These great teach- 
ers I have cited all agree as to its one foundation. Lanier, 
Lowell, Shakespeare, all make love the basis of true 
patriotism,—love of all our fellow-men and women, love 
of right, truth, justice, and of our country, when she 
stands for these,—love and service of them all at all 
costs and hazards, to the exclusion of base and ignoble 
self-interests and self-ambitions. 

The ideal of patriotism and the way to achieve it have 
never been better expressed than by Him from whose life- 
giving words all poets these eighteen hundred years have 
drawn inspiration, Jesus of Nazareth, ‘‘the blessed 
Jew,’’ whose great heart burst the bonds of national 
pride and narrowness, to preach the gospel of universal 
love. He who talked with the woman of Samaria, spoke 
also these words, wherein are summed up all the law and 
the prophets, the true ideal of patriotism, its beginning 
and its end: ‘*Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you. That 
ye may be children of your Father which is in heaven. 
For he maketh his sun to rise on the good and on the 
evil, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For 
if ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? Do 
not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do not 
even the Gentiles so? Ye shall therefore be perfect, 
even as your father in heaven is perfect.” 


Here, as always, Jesus points the way. Ideal patriot- 
ism is born of his spirit, and nourished by his teaching. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The Great War Machine, 


One gets some vivid idea of the 
need of relief f:om the awful strain 
of war preparation in Europe from 
recent correspondence in the London 
Mail: 

‘*When you have been half an hour 
in Metz and Strasburg you see that 
you are in the entrenched camp of 
an army ready for war. Infantry, 
cavalry, artillery and the rest of two 
complete army corps are all equipped 
as if for instant active service. 

Touch the right button in Berlin, 
and in half an hour 30,000 men will 
be marching from Metz, and within 
twelve hours 100,000 men—tke fron- 
tier field force of Alsace-Lorraine— 
will be crossing the border ; while the 
system in accordance with which the 
railroads tap all the great cantonments 
of Germany, and then converge on to 
the frontier, will land half a million 
men near Metz in three days. In a 
week two and a half million men will 
be on and beyond the frontier; in a 
week four million Germans will be 
under arms. 

In Metz and Strasburg stores and 
food and fodder lie ready in the maga- 
zines, the transport animals stand 
harnessed by the wagons. All the 
appliances and munitions of modern 
war are to hand and would be on the 
road in a few minutes. 

The outside circle of defence at 
Metz is a chain of forts, some of them 
all but invisible. These are armed 
with none know how many heavy 
guns—for none may enter but the 
great staff itself. This circle is three 
miles from the city, its centre; the 
forts are about three miles apart, and 
so the fire from each would cover the 
space which lies between them. That 
is to say, except you pass through the 
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The celebrated Cyclone Cameras 
are being used by amateurs and pro- 
fessionals all over the civilized world. 
The most compact and least compli- 
cated of any in the market. A child 
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plete Instructions go with each Cam- 
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5x7. Price $3.50 up. Nothing on 
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fire-zone or smash one of the links of 
the chain you can assuredly not enter 
to attack Metz itself. Each fort stands 
on a hill sloping smoothly and gently 
downwards towards France. 

No enemy can approach within four 
miles of the chain of forts unless he 
first demolishes the forts, and as these 
are dug from the inside of the hills 
and offer no broader target than the 
muzzles of their guns you will con- 
clude that Metz is practically impreg- 
nable. I approached one of these 
forts as close as a sentry would allow 
me. The garrison of two regiments 
of infantry and one regiment of artil- 
lery live in an excavated barrack 
which is entirely underneath the sur- 
face of the ground and completely 
hidden from view. As seen from the 
French side nothing whatever shows 
except one long mound, from which 
protrude rows of loopholes of various 
sizes. Even as seen from the rear 
you can get no more idea of what is 
within than you know what are the 
contents of a coal mine when you 
have only stood above the shaft. All 
I knew was that there, within the 
earth, were hidden nearly three thou- 
sand men with three thousand rifles 
and about a hundred heavy guns—not 
to speak of machine guns. All I saw 
were mounds of smooth, green earth, 
out of which stuck the tips of the 
muzzles of their guns, pointing west- 
wards, and outside wall upon wall 
of flanking entrenchments (to meet 
the emergency of the fort being 
turned), and in rear of each fort 
magazine after magazine of shells, 
each magazine being cut out of the 
earth just like an Egyptian tomb. 

In the barracks, even in winter, 
every man is up at four, and from 
dawn to sundown the recruit of the 
first year is drilled and drilled and 
drilled. From six to twelve it is the 
‘‘goose-step” in various evolutions— 
singly, by fours, by sections, by com- 
panies, by battalions. Hour after 
hour, it is nothing but the raising of 
legs till they are at right angles to 
back, erect as posts, while subalterns 
and captains direct, correct, repeat. 

In the afternoon, from one to six, 
there is an incessant musical drill ; 
the men, keeping their feet firm sway 
their bodies backwards and forwards, 
or to left and right, or else they 
advance or retire on tiptoe, or on all 
fours, or they double to their front or 
to their rear. 

Those of more than a year’s ser- 
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vice shoot at the butts, and shoot and 
shoot again all the morning till they 
have attained a certain standard of 
marksmanship in every possible atti- 
tude ; or else they are drilled in less 
elementary formations; or else they 
garrison the outpost forts. And in 
the evenings all are instructed by the 
non-commissioned officers out of the 
official manual at field service; and 
thus till nine, when the long day is 
done. 

And so the great war-machine is 
kept oiled and smooth-running, and 
the German army marks time. 


Joseph A. Allen of Medfield, 
Mass., in a letter to the Woman’s 
Journal, gives the statistics of the 
increase of crime in Massachusetts 
after the civil war. In 1865 there 
were 6,507 commitments for crime; 
in 1866, 9,384; in 1869, 9,994 ; while 
by 1898 the number of commitments 
had risen to 28,855. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and goodwill towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Success of Arbitration.—8 pages. 75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 
or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unechristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 


5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


April, 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal.— Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 28, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 pages. 
Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain.—By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

An | toward the Present and Future Peace of Euro 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, with 
cover. Price 6 cts., or $3 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration.— By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion.— By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cents, prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies.— By 
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